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courtier later  \von   fresh fame as a statesman and judge, becoming
known to history- as the Minister Myawaddi.1

As has been stated, there was at the Siamese court a companion
play to Rama. It was known as AindarKuntha. There was also a
Siamese court romance of the same name and dealing with the same
theme. Aindarwuntha was a prince-soldier, and he had two sets of
adventures, one amorous and the other martial. Myawaddi was one
of those who broke away from the tradition that the Siamese models
at the Burmese court must be preserved without any substantial
change. He did not want to have his hands tied through this
tradition, and so he did not translate the play, Aindarwuntha^ but
translated instead the court romance. Then he dramatized the
romance, and called his new play, not Aindarwunilia but Eenaung.2 In
Eenaung, Myawaddi rejects the heroic adventures and tells only of the
hero-prince's romantic intrigues.

The play is far too long. The Rama play was long, too, and it
took two or three days to present it entire. The court had all the
leisure in the world. Rama, if translated, would require about 400
of these pages. Eenaung is longer; it would be about 600 pages.
The play was written more to be read than acted, and as far as
is known, it was never presented entire. Only some scenes were
acted. The play on the whole is disjointed; it is merely a collection
of scenes, connected only through the personality of the prince. As
the adventures are purely amorous, there is no action at all. We are
told occasionally that the prince has gone on a journey or that he has
achieved a conquest, but the scene is always the palace. Following the
Siamese style, music and song are important elements in the play,
but dances and fine dresses are absent. It is not a masque.

The merit of the play lies in its language, dialogue, and character-
ization. It is the language of the. court, refined and elegant as that of
Rama. But a certain element of simplicity is in it, and it is not too
rich in words or in imagery, so that the common people could under-
stand and appreciate it; in short, the usual clear style of the author>
which is the hall-mark of his other writings, is also found 11* this
play. In dialogue, the play retains the freshness and liveliness of the
Rama play. In characterization, the play is a great advance on Rama

1 An account of his career is given in G. E. Harvey, op, cit., p. 296.
a The play Aindanvuntha or Eenautig has been mentioned earlier in thi&
chapter, on pp. 36 and 44-5.